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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Americanization studies. — Announcement recently made by federal agents 
to the effect that the tide of immigration has already risen to its pre-war rate 
of a million a year furnishes both evidence of the necessity for vigorous attack 
upon the problem of Americanization and cause for interest in any suggestive 
study of the agencies which may prove of service in preparing these new 
arrivals for proper and rational living in tnis environment. During the war a 
number of investigations were made looking toward a better understanding 
of the immigrant and a more effective treatment of his case. One of the most 
extensive of these investigations was that of the Carnegie Corporation, the 
results of which are to be presented in eleven volumes, each volume appearing 
under the name of the individual in charge of the particular phase of the study 
which it reports. 

The first 1 of the volumes to appear deals primarily with agencies at present 
engaged in educating the immigrant. Both public and private institutions, 
their purposes, procedure, and attainments, are carefully and critically reviewed 
in terms of the kind and the quantity of training for citizenship which they 
supply. Besides an analysis of the general workings of such agencies, certain 
specific factors affecting the conditions and outcomes of immigrant education 
— such as methods of teaching English, the training of teachers, and legislative 
enactments — are thoroughly considered. 

The report indicates that in spite of the widespread interest in immigrant 
education since 1914 — which interest if evidenced by the numerous public, 
semi-public, and private agencies undertaking some phase of the work — only a 
meager portion of the foreigners above the compulsory school age are being 
consciously trained for intelligent citizenship. Such is the condition even in 
communities in which the most painstaking effort has been made to reach such 
persons. The example of Detroit is cited as one of an extraordinary co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of practically every effective agency of the community 
—the city government, the schools, churches of all denominations, employers, 
and the press — to bring all non-English-speaking adults into the evening 
schools for instruction, with the result that little more than 5 per cent of those 
really in need of such instruction were enrolled. 

1 Frank V. Thompson, Schooling of the Immigrant. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1920. Pp.408. $2.00. 
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Among the various agencies which are contributing somewhat to the 
Americanizing process, the writer concludes that evening schools and factory 
classes are the most effective, the former, because they reach the largest num- 
bers, provide for better teaching, and effect certain economies through the 
use of existing facilities; the latter because the plan involves less inconvenience 
to the individual, finds him less fatigued, and gives him a different impression 
of his relation to the work he is doing. 

There are, however, definite limitations to the service that these insti- 
tutions can be expected to render. Considering the possible contribution of 
evening schools to an adequate plan of immigrant education in the future, the 
author states his impression as follows: 

The evening school has restricting factors which promise to limit its achievements, 
even though the present disadvantageous conditions should be much improved. These 
factors are connected with the inherent difficulties which working adults always 
encounter when attempting to attend evening schools. They are the difficulties of 
distance to be traversed, of long hours of labor with periods of overtime work, of 
shift arrangements of labor which limit the worker to attending only in alternate 
weeks; there is the fact of fatigue which succeeds a full working-day, with the con- 
equent incapacity for mental effort in the evening; for the laborer on heavy and dirty 
work there is the inconvenience of changing clothes; and there is the deprivation of 
social life which the worker must accept for the sake of regular and frequent attendance 
at evening schools. All cities have the same experience with evening schools, in that 
large enrolments soon shrink to small membership and smaller average attendance. 
The most favorable figures indicate a retention of membership in evening schools not 
usually over one-half; the average is less — about one-third. The critics of evening 
schools usually assign this apparent failure to poor teaching, poor accommodations, 
unsympathetic atmosphere; and there is no little justice in this view. A discriminat- 
ing judgment of the situation will find a more intrinsic cause in the fundamental social 
and employment conditions of the pupil's life [pp. 67-68]. 

Factory classes are limited in their service by the fact that they exist only 
sporadically and continue or not at the pleasure of the employer. The teachers 
lack professional training; suitable classrooms and materials are rarely pro- 
vided; and the primary aim of instruction is utilitarian. 

Arguing that immigrant education is logically a public function, the 
writer contends that such training should be under the direction of the public 
school system and in part supported by both state and federal aid. Since, 
on the other hand, whatever training the worker thus directly receives will 
reflect itself in better service for his employer, industry should co-operate 
with the public in providing an opportunity for every adult immigrant to 
receive the best possible instruction under the best possible conditions during 
the hours of his working-day. 

Leaders in educational, industrial, or welfare work in any community 
which is facing the immigrant problem will find this book interesting in its 
account of conditions that exist and rich in suggestion of means by which 
these may be improved. 



